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Following detailed guide-^ 
lines set down by the Supreme 
Court Monday, U.S. Attorney 
David G. Bress and Washing- 
ton Police Chief John B. Lay- 
ton have begun a far-reaching 
revision of police interroga- 
tion procedures here. 

Both officials believe that 
the planned restrictions on po- 
lice questioning “will cut 
down tremendously” on the 
number of “valid” confessions 
I obtained by police. 

Bress said he feared that 
this might result in “some 
impairment of law enforce- 
ment in Washington.” 

But he added that “eventual- 
ly the changes have to sharpen 
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Washington police 
solved 10, per cent fewer 
crimes in the last 12 
months than in the pre- 
vious 12-month period. 
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police investigation in other 
areas and the public will 

benefit. 

“The Supreme Court is say- 
ing that it is dedicated to the 
I rights of the indivdual even 
| if it means some cost to soci- 
ety. The rights of the individ- 
ual have been held para- 
mount.” 

Layton said the police “must 
abide” by the court’s new! 

rules for questioning and the 
admissability of confessions 
even though “we will not have 
the same freedom as before.” 

Loud grumbles were heard, 
however, from the force’s top 
detectives. Insp. John L. Sul- 1 

i livan, head of the robbery 

squad, told a reporter that the 
decision “puts another hand- 
cuff on the police.” 

Already, under previous 
court decisions, Washington 
had been moving closer to the 
Supreme Court’s new ques- 
tioning guidelines than per- 
haps any other city in the 
Nation. 

Layton issued an order 
nearly a year ago requiring i 
all members of his force to I 


warn all arrested suspects 
carefully at the stationhouse., 
that they have the right to 
remain silent, that anything 
they tell police can be used' 
against him in court and that 
they can immediately notify 
a lawyer. 

Two weeks ago, Bress an- 
nounced a plan to furnish 
free lawyers around-the-clock 
to indigent suspects at the 
police precincts. 

If the suspect requests a 
lawyer, he will be given a 
phone number by police that 
will put him in contact with 


a volunteer from the Neigh- 
borhood Legal Services Proj- 
ect, D.C. Bar Association or 
Washington Bar Association. 

Bress said that program is 
due to start “any day now” 
as soon as the participating 
legal groups provide police 
with the central phone num- 
ber. 

But the Supreme Court de-' 
cision forces police to go even 
further in warning suspect's 
of their rights to remain si- 
lent and get a lawyer, putting 
particularly tight restrictions 
on the court admissability of 
confessions gained by police. 

The planned procedures to 
be used by Washington police,! 
as outlined yesterday by Bress I 
and Layton, would work like 
this: 

• As soon as police actually 
arrest a man — no matter 
where the arrest is made — 
they will be under orders 
clearly to inform him of his 
rights to remain silent and 
to get a lawyer. This is not 
usually done now until the 
suspect and police arrive at 
the stationhouse. 

• The police will be told 
that no statements about 'guilt 
or innocence are to be taken 
from the suspect until he ei- 
ther “expressly waives” his 
rights to silence and counsel 
or obtains a lawyer who then 
comes to the stationhouse to 
advise him. 

Waivers Likely 

Until now, police have as- 
sumed that when a suspect 
does not ask for a lawyer after 
, he is told of his right to have 
one it is all right to continue 
questioning him. 

It will now be necessary to 
prove in court that the sus- 


pect “knowingly and intelli- 
gently” refused to get a law- 
yer's advice before talking 
further with police. Bress be- 
lieves it probably will be nec- 
essary for the suspect to sign 
a formal waiver stating this. 

® If the suspect wants a 
lawyer and says he cannot af- 
ford one, the police will have 
to provide him one under 
Brass’s new stationhouse law- 
yer plan. / 

“Before, we thought that 
the police could question the 
man until his lawyer got 
there,” Bress said. “But now 
it appears that as soon as he 
asks for a lawyer all question- 
ing will stop until the attorney 
gets to the stationhouse.” 

Coercion Claims Feared 
* If the lawyer wants to be 
present during the police in- 
terrogation, he can be. Until 
now, Insp. Sullivan said yes- 
terday, after a suspect had 
conferred with his attorney, 
the police resumed question- 
! iug within sight but out of 
I earshot of the lawyer. 


Bress and the police are 
concerned about how they will 
be able to obtain a suspect’s 
waiver of counsel in a way 
that will convince a judge 
that the suspect understood 
what he was saying or sign- 
ing and had not been coerced 
by police. 

“He might say in court that 
he was told he was signing 
something that would get him 
extra meals at the jail or 
something,” one detective 
said. 

“I expect that there will 
have to be further court de- 
cisions on this,” Bress said. 

I Spontaneous Confessions 

! The only confessions that 
apparently, remain untouched 
by the court’s decision are 
those made spontaneously by 
a suspect at the scene of the 
crime before he is ever ar- 
rested. 

“But anything he says un- 
der any sort of interrogation 
once he is under arrest,” 
Bress said, “cannot be used 
in court if he has not gotten 
a lawyer or clearly waived his 
right to one” 

The prosecutor wonders If 
this limits even the conversa- 
tions that the arresting offi- 
cers carries on with a suspect 
in the scout car as they go 
from the scene of the arrest 
to the stationhouse. 

He and Layton will meet 
today to iron out these prob- 
lem areas in their guidelines 
for the police. Bress then 
plans to explain the decision 
personally to the force’s de- 


I tectives. 

“No Guy Will Talk” 

The detectives themselves, 
who conduct most of the inter- 
rogation carried out by the 
police, believe that the court 
decision limits their investi- 
gative powers too severely. 

“The result of it all,” one 
said, “is that no guy will talk 
to us until he gets a lawyer 
and when his lawyer arrives 
he’ll tell him to stay quiet.” 

“It’s all right to tell us to 
rely on evidence other than 
confessions in cases that pro- 
duce other evidence,” another 
detective added, “but what 
about those without witnesses 
or meaningful fingerprints, 
like the murder of some 
woman by her boy friend in 
a room with no one else pre- 
sent." 

A robbery squad detective 
said that many suspects them- 
selves will be hurt by the new 
rules if the police and courts 
and left to rely on “nothing 
but often reliable eyewitness 
identifications. 

“If a man’s lawyer tells him 
to shut up right away, how 
can he give us an alibi or 
something else that may get 
him off the hook right away 


and save some unnecessary 
time in jail awaiting trial?” he 
asked. 

Most suburban police and 
court officials did not believe 
that the Supreme Court deci- 
sion would change their cur- 
rent practices much. 

They said that previous 
court rulings had already 
made them “very, very care- 
ful” about interrogations and 
they are already taking pains 
to inform suspects of their 
rights. 

They are still unsure, how- 
ever, of what to do about 
providing lawyers at the sta- 
tionhouse for suspects who 
cannot afford their own and 
how to determine to a judge’s 
satisfaction when a suspect 
has waived his right to coun- 
sel. 

Across the country, however, 
wherever . current practices 
were not so stringent, police 
officials and prosecutors com- 
plained that the new rules 
would hamstring their crime- 
stopping efforts. 



